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WASHINGTON   AND   LINCOLN. 

It  seems  almost  providential  that  the  two  great  heroic  char- 
acters in  American  history^ — those  to  whom  all  look  up  with  love 
and  reverence^  should  have  been  born  on  days  so  near  to  each 
other  that  their  birthday  celebrations  are  naturally  blended  to- 
gether. Though  seventy-seven  years  intervened  between  the  birth 
of  Washington  in  1733  and  that  of  Lincoln  in  1809,  yet  their 
natal  days  are  but  a  week  and  a  half  apart  and  make  of  the 
month  of  February  a  time  of  patriotic  fervor. 

Two  generations  had  passed  between  their  active  lives,  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  had  departed  and  those  of  1812  had  grown 
gray,  before  the  star  of  Lincoln's  celebrity  arose  on  the  national 
horizon;  but  yet  their  fame  is  indissolubly  connected  and  the 
celebration  of  the  Father  of  His  Country  finds  its  complement 
in  that  of  the  Preserver  of  the  Kation. 

It  is  strange,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  great  men 
that  our  country  has  produced — Franklin  and  Jefferson,  Hamilton 
and  Clay,  Webster  and  Jackson,  with  the  multitude  of  their 
comrades  and  successors,  that  by  a  consensus  of  opinion  Avell  nigh 
unanimous  these  two  great  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
stand  out  in  such  unique  pre-eminence,  towering  in  the  temple 
of  fame  so  loftily  above  all  others  that  they  seem  to  belong  to 
another  sphere. 

And  yet  how  absolutely  different  were  their  circumstances, 
their  surroundings,  their  o|)portunities  and  their  general  charac- 
ters. Washington,  the  child  of  wealth  and  aristocracy, — Lincoln 
the  son  of  poverty  and  hardship  and  of  absolute  democracy;  one 
born  in  a  colonial  mansion  in  the  most  cultured  part  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  near  the  broad  Potomac;  the  other  in  a  log  house  on 
the  very  border  of  civilization,  amid  the  forests  of  Kentucky; 
one  with  the  best  educational  advantages  which  the  times  and 
the  country  could  afford, — the  other  with  a  lack  of  opportunity 
such  as  is  impossible  today;  one,  the  dignified  representative  of 
high  social  position, — the  other,  the  rough,  unpolished  product 
of  frontier  conditions  and  limitations.  But  each  with  a  heart 
full  of  fervent  patriotism;  each  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  service 


of  his  country  and  of  mankind;  each  in  his  day  and  generation 
filling  the  requirements  of  the  most  exalted  station  and  highest 
responsibility  as  no  other  could  have  done,  and  now,  the  one 
universally  recognized  and  revered  as  the  Father  of  his  Country 
and  the  other  as  the  Preserver  of  the  Nation,  the  Emancipator 
of  the  Slave,  and  the  Martyr  of  the  regenerated  Eepublic. 

Two  great  typical  Americans, — recognized  everywhere  as  the 
greatest  men  of  their  generations,  whose  names  are  the  rallying 
cries  of  all  freedom-loving  people  through  the  world;  so  different 
in  circumstances  and  surroundings,  but  alike  in  their  patriotism, 
their  faithfulness,  their  devotion,  and  in  their  splendid  American- 
ism, in  the  highest  sense  of  that  glorious  word. 


LINCOLN^    THE    MAN. 

We  meet  this  afternoon  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the 
Preserver  of  the  Union,  to  contemplate  his  noble  character,  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  his  self-made  life,  to  glory  in  his  greatness 
and  success,  to  render  a  tribute  to  his  never-failing  patriotism, 
and  to  droj)  a  tear  on  the  tomb  of  the  Martyred  Dead. 

The  pathos  of  that  death  is  such  that  it  is  ever  present  with 
us  as  we  contemplate  his  life;  and  for  one,  I  am  never  able  to 
speak  of  his  life  and  work,  free  from  the  haunting  memory  of 
that  tragic  end.  And  standing  here  today  in  reverent  contem- 
plation of  his  greatness,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  not  as  the  politician,  the  party  leader,  the  orator, 
or  even  as  the  President,  but  simply  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
man !  The  Man,  of  unswerving  integrity,  of  high  purpose,  of  un- 
selfish devotion,  of  purest  patriotism,  with  a  never-failing  sense 
of  duty,  but  with  the  greatest,  warmest,  most  sympathetic  heart 
that  ever  man  possessed;  bowed  in  those  later  years  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  sorrows  of  a  whole  people,  but  with  increasing 
reverence  trusting  in  the  justice  and  overruling  providence  of  the 
Great  God  above,  until  the  end. 

I  am  glad  that  his  life  is  so  well  known  to  all,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  rehearse  his  history.  You  loiow  of  his  lowly 
birth  and  the  hard  life  of  his  younger  days;  of  the  absence  of 
regular  education  and  his  heroic  efforts  to  gain  knowledge  from 
the  few  books  he  could  secure,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  burn- 
ing logs  of  the  evening  fire;  of  the  struggle  for  mere  livelihood, 
as  wood-chopper,  as  rail-splitter,  as  farm  laborer  and  country 
clerk,  as  carpenter  and  flatboat-man,  until  assiduous  study  brought 
admission  to  the  bar.  His  was  no  royal  road  to  success;  every 
step  was  won  by  work  and  patient  resolution. 


ISTor  will  I  dwell  on  his  political  life,  nor  on  the  convincing 
eloquence  which  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  nation.  His 
life  from  his  nomination  at  Chicago  until  his  death  was  an  open 
book  before  the  world  and  is  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Its 
story  need  not  be  repeated  here^,  dear  as  it  is  to  every  American. 
I  will  introduce  one  personal  illustration  of  that  period,  and  then 
pass  directly  to  his  own  words  in  four  historic  documents,  as  the 
best  interpretation  of  his  character. 

[At  this  point  Governor  Prince  displayed  a  large  framed  card, 
15  X 18  inches  in  size,  illuminated  with  Republican  mottos,  by 
himself,  when  a  boy,  in  the  first  Lincoln  campaign,  and  contain- 
ing the  autograph  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  he  sent 
to  young  Prince  for  that  purpose,  in  August,  I860;] 

PIISTOEIO    DOCUMENTS. 

The  four  historic  writings  from  which  I  shall  quote  are 

The  First  Inaugural  Address  in  1861, 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  January  1,  1863, 
The  Gettysburg  Speech,  November  19,  1863,  and 
The  Second  Inaugural  Address,  in  1865; 
and  the  point  specially  to  be  observed  is  his  high  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  official   duty,   and  the   ever-controlling  feeling  that 
the  highest  and  greatest  of  his  duties  was  to  preserve  the  Union. 

FIRST    INAUGURAL. 

He  came  to  the  Presidential  chair  when  passion  was  ram- 
pant, the  Southern  leaders  had  already  carried  seven  states  into 
secession,  and  many  would  have  thought  the  occasion  one  for 
stern  rebuke  and  denunciation,  but  the  whole  address  is  an  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  preserve  the  Union.  In  most 
temperate  and  persuasive  words  he  shows  how  unreasonable  is 
secession,  on  the  Slavery  Issue,  and  re-affirming  the  language  of 
an  earlier  speech,  he  says  in  words  of  assurance,  "I  have  no  pur- 
pose, directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  And  how 
touching  is  that  closing  appeal,  "In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied 
fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
Civil  War.  The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have 
no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while 
I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
it.     We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.     We  must  not  be  enemies. 


Though  passion  may  have  strained^  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection.  The  mystic  chorKis  of  memory  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

EMANCIPATION    rROCLAMATION. 

Perhaps  before  proceeding  to  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion I  should  read  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  answer  to  the 
impatient  demands  of  Horace  Greeley  for  action  that  would  have 
been  premature.  Then  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote:  "M|y  paramount  ob- 
ject is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slav- 
ery. If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would 
do  it.  If  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it; 
and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
would  also  do  that.  ^Yh.at  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored 
race  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union,  and  what 
I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  helps  to  save  the 
Union." 

At  length  the  time  came  and  the  hour  struck  which  gave 
freedom  to  millions  of  human  beings  held  as  slaves. 

The  w'arning  notification  was  dated  September  22,  1862, 
giving  100  days'  notice,  and  on  January  1,  1863,  the  proclama- 
tion itself  was  issued.  It  declares  in  fewest  and  plainest  words 
that  in  sections  of  the  country  in  insurrection  "All  persons  held 
as  slaves  are  and  henceforth  shall  be  free"  and  closes  with  this 
invocation,  "And  upon  this  act,  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty  God." 

THE    GETTYSBUEG   ADDEESS. 

So  short,  less  than  a  page  in  length,  and  yet  in  its  very 
brevity  containing  the  soul  of  eloquence.  You  have  heard 
it  read  today  and  its  words  are  in  your  hearts.  I  only  venture 
to  emphasize  two  sentences :  "It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us.  *  *  *  That  we 
may  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain:  that  the  N"ation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

And  lastly,  the 


SECOND    INAUGURAL. 

Of  all  his  utterances  this  was  the  most  remarkable.  I  well 
remember  when  I  first  read  it^  on  that  fourth  of  March,  and  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  it  caused.  The  war  was  practi- 
cally over,  Sherman  had  swept  through  Georgia  to  the  sea,  and 
Grant's  army  had  almost  encircled  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
The  end  was  near.  The  triumph  so  long  delayed  was  within  sight, 
and  the  victory  was  won.  That  victory  meant  Peace  and  Union, 
the  dearest  hopes  of  his  heart.  He  himself  had  been  re-elected 
by  a  vote  which  showed  the  confidence  of  the  people.  At  such 
a  time  all  looked  at  least  for  words  of  gratulation,  if  not  for  a 
note  of  triumph  and  exultation.  Biit  they  were  not  there.  The 
address  was  more  like  a  sermon  than  the  utterance  of  the  vic- 
torious chief  of  a  victorious  nation.  Its  words  were  few  and 
solemn.  They  came  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  Afte^ 
suggesting  that  all  the  miseries  of  the  war  may  have  been  as 
compensatior  for  the  sins  of  our  forefathers  in  establishing  and 
continuing  slavery,  he  adds:  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether."  And  those  closing  words :  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charitj  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  ^ee  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

It  seems  as  if  in  those  words,  so  tender  and  so  sad,  in  those 
sentences  in  which  he  bears  the  burden  of  the  sins  even  of  for- 
mer generations;  with  so  much  of  pathos  and  so  little, — indeed 
nothing, — of  the  triumph  of  victory;  with  everything  amiss  cov- 
ered with  that  mantle  of  charity  for  all; — it  seems  almost  as  if 
the  shadow  of  his  tragic  death  was  already  upon  him.  "The 
shadow  of  death,"  did  I  say?  Oh  no!  not  that;  rather  as  if  a 
ray  of  celestial  light  from  the  unseen  world  had  beamed  upon 
him,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  harmony  and  sweetness  of  the  Para- 
dise of  God  had  encircled  him,  and  filled  his  heart  with  Peace 
and  Love. 

THE   MORAL   AND    THE    MESSAGE. 

And  what  is  the  moral  of  this  wonderful  life?  What  is  the 
message  that  it  brings  to  us,  as  a  guide  and  inspiration,  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  today? 

To  the  young  of  all  ages  and  all  conditions  there  is  surely 
a  special  message,  which  tells  that  each  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune  and  that  none  who  is  worthy  need  despair  of  sue- 


cess.  It  throws  to  the  wind  the  old  doctrine  that  we  are  the 
creatures  of  circumstances  and  destroys  all  excuses  for  non-suc- 
cess. ISTo  boy  in  the  land  has  less  to  encourage  him  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  none  can  be  jDOorer  in  purse  nor  more  deficient  in 
early  education.  The  story  of  his  life  is  more  powerful  for  good, 
to  the  struggling,  striving  boy,  than  all  the  books  and  lectures 
ever  penned. 

And  to  those  of  us  in  mature  life,  especially  to  those  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  it  surely  brings  its  message,  which  in  brief  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  old  proverb  that  "Honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy." Abraham  Lincoln  possessed  none  of  the  advantages  which 
have  aided  many  a  public  man.  He  had  no  inherited  prestige, 
to  attract  attention;  no  powerful  relatives  to  push  him  forward; 
he  possessed  no  splendid  physique  or  attractive  face;  his  voice, 
though  clear,  had  no  special  charm ;  he  was  simply  a  plain,  straight- 
forward man,  whose  name,  as  people  came  to  know  him,  was 
synonymous  with  honesty  and  integrity,  and  who,  first  to  his 
neighbors,  then  to  all  Illinois  and  finally  to  the  whole  nation, 
became  "Honest  Abe  Lincoln." 

His  idea  of  politics  was  that  the  party  that  did  right  was 
sure  of  lasting  success.  In  all  that  he  said,  in  all  that  he  did, 
he  was  true  and  honest  and  reliable.  It  never  dawned  upon  him 
that  a  political  promise  could  be  violated  or  a  platform  pledge 
ignored;  the  little  political  tricks,  the  so-called  "peanut  politics" 
of  narrow-minded  partisans,  which  may  seem  smart  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  always  have  their  reaction,  had  no  charm  for  him; 
to  do  an  injustice  under  pretense  of  party  advantage  was  not 
only  abhorrent,  but  his  good  common  sense  told  him  that  such 
acts  are  always  destructive.  Perhaps  in  no  way  can  the  lesson 
of  his  life  be  made  more  useful  in  these  days  than  for  every 
public  man,  when  in  doubt  as  to  his  acts,  to  ask  of  himself  the 
question,  "What  would  Lincoln  have  done?"  and  the  answer  will 
always  be  clear  and  always  be  right.  Let  the  spirit  of  Lincoln 
permeate  every  heart  and  mind,  and  we  will  have  such  govern- 
ment in  New  Mexico  as  will  not  only  bring  to  ourselves  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  but  will  make  our  state  an  example  for  all 
others. 

THE    SUNSHINE    STATE. 

We  have  a  goodly  heritage.  More  than  thirty  3^ears  ago,  in 
addressing  the  First  Territorial  Fair  at  Albuquerque,  I  was  bold 
enough  to  proclaim  with  all  the  vigor  of  assured  conviction,  that 
New  Mexico  contained  within  its  borders  greater  natural  resources 
than  any  other  state;  and  I  showed  by  an  enumeration  of  the 


undeveloped  wealth  of  each  county,  that  this  was  literally  true. 
Time  does  not  permit  the  repetition  of  that  argument  here,  but 
I  wish  to  reiterate  the  general  statement  and  to  challenge  its  de- 
nial. Colorado  and  California  are  the  only  states  which  are  even 
apparently  our  rivals,  and  the  absence  of  some  very  important 
elements  of  wealth  in  each  of  those  states,  leaves  the  palm  with 
Kew  Mexico.  All  that  "is  needed  is  utilization  and  development, 
and  those  will  surely  come. 

And  we  have  a  population  of  peculiar  excellence.  This  is 
not  always  recognized  because,  on  account  of  its  diversity,  some 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  elements  which  differ  from 
their  own.  But  I  have  long  believed,  and  often  said,  that  by  the 
union  of  the  great  divisions  of  our  people,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Latin,  we  will  have  a  better  product  for  public  purposes  than 
either  of  those  elements  taken  by  itself.  Each  possesses  quali- 
ties of  value  that  are  not  found  in  the  other,  and  each  should 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare  its  most  valuable  attributes  and 
receive  in  turn  those  of  the  other. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  possesses  an  en- 
terprise and  energy  which  are  of  tremendous  power  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  state  and  are  seen  in  the  railroads  and  the 
telegraph,  the  machinery  of  the  factory  and  the  mines,  and  in 
a  thousand  forms  of  intense  material  activity.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  as  a  state-builder  he  is  apt  to  go  too  fast,  to 
rush  on  with  feverish  impatience  and  to  mortgage  the  future  by 
unwise  public  indebtedness,  and  we  need  just  the  balance  wheel 
of ,  conservatism,  of  more  thoughtful  methods  and  careful  expen- 
diture which  come  as  part  of  the  characteristics  of  the  representa- 
tives of  old  Spain.  Again,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  apt,  from  his  very 
hurry,  to  be  abrupt  and  regardless  of  the  more  polite  amenities 
of  life,  and  this  joint  product  is  made  more  attractive  by  the 
courtly  dignity  and  universal  courtesy  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  Latin  race. 

What  is  needed  among  us  for  the  general  good,  is  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  good  traits  of 
all  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

MUTUAL   APPKECIATION. 

The  new-comer  should  never  forget  that  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries  the  little  band  of  colonists  in  the  Eio  G-rande  Valley, 
with  their  toil  and  their  blood,  held  that  frontier  'of  civilization 
and  Christianity  against  savage  foes  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  peaceful  homes  that  so  many  from  the  east  are  now  en- 
joying; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  inhabitants  should  recog- 


nize  all  the  improvements  and  advantages  which  have  followed 
the  influx  of  population  and  modern  ideas.  Let  the  men  of  the 
Pecos  river  and  the  Eastern  plains  visit  the  Eio  Grande  Valley 
and  see  what  patient  industry  has  done;  and  let  the  old  inhabit- 
ants of  the  central  counties  visit  the  east  and  see  what  energy 
and  enerprise  have  accomplished  there  in  the  building  of  mod- 
ern towns  of  which  Eoswell  is  the  type  and  in  the  reclamation 
of  the  desert  and  the  plains.  If  the  new-comer  thinks  that  the 
old  inhabitant  is  slow  in  invention  and  backward  in  methods,  let 
him  visit  the  Historical  rooms  in  the  Palace  devoted  to  the  Span- 
ish Era,  and  see  what  a  people,  absolutely  isolated  and  without 
any  imports  whatever,  can  do  when  thus  thrown  on  their  own 
resources,  and  he  will  cease  from  his  criticism.  And  if  he  imag- 
ines that  all  social  excellence  is  to  be  found  among  English- 
speaking  people,  let  him  look,  as  one  illustration  among  hundreds 
of  others,  at  that  courtly  gentleman,  the  Governor  of  this  State*, 
who  in  his  present  affliction  has  our  sincere  sympathy  and  good 
wishes,  and  remember  how  for  two  sessions  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber under  the  trying  ordeals  of  his  position  as  presiding  officer 
of  an  adverse  political  body,  he  filled  his  high  office  with  a  dig 
nity  and  never-failing  courtesy  which  compelled  universal  ad- 
miration. And  if  the  sons  of  the  Conquistadores  think  of  the 
Texans  who  are  filling  our  eastern  counties  as  dime-novel  despera- 
does of  the  time  of  the  bronco  and  the  bowie  knife,  let  them 
visit  the  wonderful  new  towns  that  dot  the  eastern  plains,  and 
see  the  farms  that  industry  has  planted  in  the  desert,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  old  Llano  Estacado  to  a  land  of  verdure 
and  prosperity,  and  recognize  their  error.  Mutual  acquaintance 
will  destroy  prejudice,  and  we  will  learn  that  diversity  is  often  an 
element  of  strength. 

We  are  all  equally  Americans.  We  celebrate  today  the  birth 
of  the  great  typical  American  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  let  all  ISTew  Mexicans 
unite  in  the  effort  to  make  of  the  Sunshine  State,  the  most  har- 
monious and  the  most  prosperous  commonwealth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 


*Hon.  Ezequiel  Cabeza  de  Baca,  who  died  six  days  later,  on  February 
18,  1917. 
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